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governed by acts, the internal world by opinions. In physics actions 
produce their effects, whether they are known or not ; in history they 
only produce their effects if they are known. Every great historical 
revolution has been preceded by a corresponding intellectual revolu- 
tion" (Vol. I. p. 213). On page 119 we find a very neat expression 
of his habit of thought : " The rebellion of the Stuarts against the 
authority of the nation." 

The Biographical Notice contains a very interesting account of Mr. 
Buckle's life and habits. The intellectual habits that produced so pow- 
erful a book and so remarkable a style deserve the careful study of all 
readers. We will only add that Messrs. Scribner, Welford, and Arm- 
strong have imported a special edition of this work, in recognition of 
the profound impression made in this country by the History of Civili- 
zation. 



2. — The Issues of American Politics. A Discussion of the Principal 
Questions incident to the Governmental Polity of the United States, 
embracing the Subjects of Amnesty, Force Legislation, Oivil Service, 
Suffrage, The Centralization of Power, Our Money and Currency, 
The Public Debt, The National Banking System, Reconstruction, 
The Constitutional Amendments, Tariffs, Taxation, Protection and 
Free-Trade, and other important Topics. An Exhaustive Treatise 
upon American Politics. By Orrin Skinner (of the New York 
Bar). * Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873. 

Mr. Skinner's ambitious title-page is perhaps a sufficient criticism 
of his work, for it will give the reader as good an idea of the book and 
of the author's characteristics as anything we can write. His confi- 
dence that in a single volume of five or six hundred pages he has 
exhausted the science of government, indicates certainly a sanguine 
temperament, but hardly a proper appreciation of his subject, and pos- 
sibly excuses our suspicion that he has not yet reached that period of 
life among whose chief advantages, according to the Rev. Homer 
Wilbur, is this : " That we attach a less inordinate value to our own 
productions, and, distrusting daily more and more our own wisdom 
(with the conceit whereof at twenty we wrap ourselves away from 
knowledge as with a garment), do reconcile ourselves with the wisdom 
of God." He tells us that his book was suggested by the fact that 
within the last twenty -five years " American literature in a single work 
has not attempted to solve the issues of American politics," and that it 
was written to supply this deficiency. Did it never occur to him that 
no one man can " solve " those issues, and that of the able men who in 
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all ages and countries have considered the problems of government, he 
is the first who has undertaken to. leave no room for further discussion ? 
Perhaps " American literature " was less in fault than he fancied. 

We will not say that a book no larger than Mr. Skinner's might not 
be written which would throw much light upon our political difficulties, 
but we will say that upon his plan it would be impossible. He has 
made a list of questions decided and to be decided, has discussed each 
more or less at length, and has announced his own conclusions, which 
are generally what we are taught to consider orthodox. He believes in 
specie payments, amnesty, civil-service reform, intelligent suffrage, and 
a protective tariff, and he supports his belief by arguments which have 
stood the test of time and have lost nothing but their freshness. He 
sees the evils which exist and thinks they should be cured, but he has 
not the insight which enables the statesman to distinguish which is the 
disease and which the symptom. 

To discuss the questions which our author has assumed to exhaust 
requires, in the first place, such an acquaintance with history as will 
enable the student to understand what difficulties have presented them- 
selves to the nations which have preceded us, what expedients were 
devised to meet them, whether they succeeded or failed and why. 
This is necessary, that he may learn to distinguish between the vices 
inherent in human nature and the vices which belong to particular 
systems of government. Certain causes have always produced the same 
effects ; certain tendencies of mankind must be met and controlled by 
any government ; and he who would deal with politics must know what 
those tendencies are, if he would not attribute to a system ills which 
are the inheritance of the race. Otherwise, he is likely to fall into the 
error of those who fancy that the abuses and follies of their day have 
never been known before in the world's history, and are directly 
attributable to the infamous conduct of the party in power. A study 
of history teaches that nothing in the way of sin or folly is new under 
the sun ; that the world even in the palmy days of our ancestors was 
just as bad as it is to-day, and that it will probably continue in its 
career of wickedness till human nature is changed or " developed," — 
an effect which no form of human government has yet been able to 
produce. 

In the second place, there is needed a familiarity with the history of 
our own country which very few possess ; that what the student has 
learned from the history of other peoples may be modified properly 
when he seeks to apply it in dealing with a nation whose character and 
whose traditions present conditions so peculiar and so different from 
those under which the problems of government have hitherto been 
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discussed. And, in the last place, our present position must be studied 
most carefully. We are not called upon to govern a homogeneous race 
of like interests and like prejudices. The statesman who would reform 
a system must consider not only what is desirable, but what is possible ; 
and in our case he must estimate the force of a thousand currents of in- 
fluence ; he must encounter and control the prejudices of race, of color, 
of religion, of locality, of social position, and work his way forward inch 
by inch. The conditions of successful government are more complex 
here than elsewhere, for the vast extent of our territory and the variety 
of our interests afford more chance for discussion, while the absence 
of any powerful enemy on our borders removes that motive for union 
to which the governments of Europe have so often appealed success- 
fully, and for which our only substitute is the good sense of the people. 
There is scarcely a question that to-day agitates the various nations 
of Europe which in one form or another does not now or will not soon 
demand attention from us ; while we have some peculiar to ourselves. 
When we consider the infinite perplexities to which these questions 
must give rise, and remember the Chancellor Oxenstiern's Vide, mi 
fdi, quam parva sapientia regitur mundus, we can almost forgive those 
prophets of plagues who see in our future nothing but disaster : with 
whom, however, we have the least possible sympathy. That the nation 
will continue to exist and to prosper, and that a remedy for the evils of 
to-day will be found, we do not in the least doubt. The troubles which 
threatened to overwhelm our ancestors seem trifles to us ; our moun- 
tains will be molehills to our children, and they in thejr turn will have 
abuses to correct. Evils are sent into the world for us to fight 
against, not to cry about, and the more serious they seem, the harder 
fight we must make. 

In view, however, of the difficulties which we must encounter, and the 
wisdom which our rulers must have if they are to deal with them suc- 
cessfully, it behooves us to consider whether our present method of 
selecting those rulers brings forward the proper men. We need -in 
places of trust the best intellect, the most thorough education, the most 
unyielding honesty, the strongest sense of duty ; and that, with a few 
exceptions, our public men do not possess these qualifications, the last 
winter in Congress, and the scandals which make us blush daily, have 
convinced all thinking men. It is obvious that until we get a Congress 
and an Executive who will be governed in the determination of public 
questions by considerations of public rather than of personal or party 
interest, it is vain to bring these questions forward for discussion ; and 
therefore it is that the issues of American politics are to-day reduced to 
one, and that, the question how we shall reorganize our system of 
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selecting representatives in such a way as to secure at least a fair rep- 
resentation of each constituency, if not a choice from its best men. 
Our troubles arise in great part from the difficulty of adapting a rep- 
resentative system to large constituencies. That which was easy in 
the town-meeting epoch of our history has become difficult. When the 
constituent body attains the size which it has with us, when it em- 
braces men of associations and pursuits the most dissimilar, so that 
mutual acquaintance and personal conference among its members are 
impossible, it is clear that before an election for a representative can be 
had, some method of preliminary consultation must be devised to unite 
those of the same opinion, that there may not be as many candidates 
as there are voters. The plan which we have adopted to accomplish 
this result, that of caucus and convention, is liable to the gravest 
objections. In theory it is excellent, for it simply extends the repre- 
sentative system by subdividing the constituent body, and getting the 
opinion of each fragment through its representative chosen to express 
it ; but in its practical working it has so far been perverted that, instead 
of being used to ascertain the wishes of the constituency, it is em- 
ployed almost always to direct, and often to defeat them ; and this 
abuse is the root of many evils. 

In the first place, our politicians are organized and disciplined like 
an army, with the rules of Freemasons. The influence of the President 
can be felt down through the various grades of officials to the ward- 
room wire-puller who is charged with the manipulation of the primary 
meeting. Each superior relies upon his next inferior for help in retaining 
his position or securing promotion, and each inferior who has organized 
the conventions of a district or State in that superior's interest expects 
fitting reward for his services. That each officer may have the means 
of giving this reward, the offices of the government have been appor- 
tioned, and each rank in the political army receives its share. A pub- 
lic sentiment has grown up which permits, if it does not approve, the 
use of patronage to keep men and parties in power, which allows public 
employment to be made the reward of political service, and which sees 
without disgust the people's servants, in the struggle for preferment, 
postpone the public interest to their own, and treat their offices as a 
means of securing their own advancement rather than as a trust to be 
administered for the general good. In consequence, the whole govern- 
ment is conducted on a gigantic system of bribery. Within a single 
year we have seen a bold and almost successful attempt to carry the 
State of Massachusetts in favor of a gubernatorial candidate when a large 
majority of the party which that candidate sought to lead was bitterly 
opposed to him. We have seen a candidate for the Presidency receive 
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the unanimous vote of a large convention, whose constituents were as 
much divided as their so-called representatives were unanimous ; and 
finally, we have seen another convention fairly captured and made to 
nominate a man for whom scarcely a handful of those whom that con- 
vention represented was at first found willing to vote. Yet if General 
Butler had received the nomination of the Republican Convention, he 
would have been elected, although the means used to obtain the nomi- 
nation would have been perfectly understood and generally condemned, 
even by those whose votes would have elected him. In the second case, 
although large numbers of the best Republicans were dissatisfied with 
General Grant, that dissatisfaction could not obtain a single repre- 
sentative in the nominating convention, and no one was found to dispute 
its decision. In the last case, though all who originated the Cincinnati 
Convention felt that the nomination of Mr. Greeley was the result of 
a mere trick, and made their whole movement ridiculous, they bowed 
to it as to the fiat of God. 

If these are the results of our method, is it not obvious that it is 
radically wrong ? It is useless to answer, that the abuses spring not 
from the system itself, but from the willingness of good men to neglect 
their political duties. True statesmanship deals with men as they are, 
not as they ought to be. If our method produces bad results from 
any cause, whether it be from the political apathy of the average voter 
or from its own inherent defects, it should be abandoned. It is vain to 
say that we ought to retain it, because it would work admirably in the 
Society of the Cincinnati. Nor is this the worst of it. While this 
system is retained, matters must grow steadily worse. The best men 
will withdraw more and more from politics, since they will not resort to 
the wire-pulling and corruption used by their opponents, and cannot 
succeed without them. Public sentiment, already much blunted, will 
grow more indifferent to abuses, and they will multiply in consequence. 
When we remember how many respectable people saw nothing to criti- 
cise, and even much to approve, in the course of Mr. Ames and his 
associates last winter ; that it was a question in which the country at 
large took little interest, whether the purchase of a seat in the United 
States Senate by wholesale bribery should be ratified by the Senate or 
not ; that the United States is represented abroad by General Sickles 
in the country with which our diplomatic relations are most delicate, 
and at home by Collector Casey in the State whose domestic affairs 
most embarrass the government, and though both officers are recog- 
nized as discreditable, there is no public opinion strong enough to force 
their removal or even to prevent the latter's renomination, — we shall be 
forced to confess that the public conscience needs to be educated ; and 
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if we except a few, we shall look in vain among our public men for 
proper teachers. Unless we bestir ourselves speedily, the government, 
which Mr. Lincoln called a " government of the people by the people 
and for the people," will be supplanted by a government of the people 
by the politicians and for the politicians. Civil-service reform strikes 
at the root of this evil, for it takes from those who uphold and profit by 
the present system the sinews of war. "Without the patronage which 
he now wields, the senator or representative would have no reward to 
offer for faithful service, and would lose the means of packing caucuses 
and managing districts. It would take away at once the object for 
which and the means by which our present rulers seek and obtain 
office. Without the spoils, what avails it to be victor ? And we hope 
that those who advocate this reform will be content with it in the first 
instance. In support of it they can unite all honest men, sooner or 
later. If, however, they endeavor to organize a party winch shall at 
the same time advocate free-trade, or support any measure upon which 
honest men are divided, they will introduce an element of discord, and 
will take from their own strength while they give their enemies fresh 
opportunities to defeat them. Perfection cannot be attained in one 
campaign. 

We have left ourselves little space to discuss Mr. Skinner's book in 
detail, but we cannot help regretting that, with the multitude of living 
issues which pressed upon his attention, he should have devoted so 
much of his time to the question, whether the recent constitutional 
amendments are constitutional. The proposition that a constitutional 
amendment is unconstitutional if it amends the Constitution seems 
hardly worthy even of the qualified support which it receives from 
him. Nor can we pass without notice the measures by which he pro- 
poses to effect a reform in our civil service, though to discuss them in 
detail would require more space than we can give. The propositions 
are twelve in number. Some are good, others are fairly debatable, 
but the most belong to a class of expedients very fascinating to theo- 
rists, but which indicate a radical inability on the part of their in- 
ventors to comprehend the methods by which men are governed. 
Such is his proposition that Congressmen should be forbidden by law 
to recommend candidates for office. This plan was first suggested by 
Mr. Trumbull, but the bill which he introduced for the purpose was 
probably intended merely as a peg on which to hang a speech against the 
abuse of Congressional influence ; for we cannot believe that a man of 
Mr. Trumbull's ability ever seriously advocated it. Our author says that 
the first objection to it is yet to be raised. We would suggest as one 
objection that no law could prevent it, unless the President made it his 
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business to turn state's evidence. Another is, that it is undesirable to 
prevent the President from consulting the eminent men who ought to 
be found in Congress as to his appointments, particularly when they 
must in the majority of cases be made from among men whom he does 
not know personally, and as to whose qualifications he can only judge 
by what he is told. If, because Congressmen recommend bad men, we 
take from them the right to recommend, why not, on the same principle, 
forbid them to pass laws, because they sometimes pass bad ones ? Or 
if, following this proposition to its logical result, we take from our offi- 
cers, legislative, executive, and judicial, every power which can be 
abused, Mr. Skinner must devise some method for governing without 
power. Indeed, it is rather incumbent on him now to suggest some 
plan for appointing the forty-eight thousand officials of whom, accord- 
ing to his calculation, our civil service is composed. If the President 
and secretaries are to act only upon their personal knowledge, they will 
naturally be confined to the circle of family and friends, appointments 
from which lately have not met with general approval. If they are to 
act upon advice, should they pass over the men whom they know, who 
are accredited to them by the choice of the people, and who are respon- 
sible to the people, and consult men whom they do not know, who have 
no business to advise, and who are not responsible? The question 
answers itself. But in justice to our author we should say that he 
meets this difficulty by a plan as simple as original. He would have 
all officials, except Cabinet ministers, foreign ministers, heads of bu- 
reaus, and local officers like postmasters and collectors, apportioned among 
the several States, according to their voting population ; and then in 
each State a list is t6 be prepared like a jury list, upon which the 
name of every voter who can furnish the diploma of a respectable 
academy is to be enrolled ; then three times as many names as there are 
offices to fill are to be drawn, and from these names the appointing 
power is to select the required officers, though how the selection is to 
be made we are not told. The merits of the plan have strongly im- 
pressed its author, and to his work we must refer the inquiring reader 
who seeks to know them. The arguments against it may be reserved 
till such time as the question of its adoption becomes an issue of Amer- 
ican politics. Unable to give Mr. Skinner's whole plan, we have 
offered these features of it as illustrations of his method. In 
our judgment he cannot be encouraged to hope for its speedy adop- 
tion. 

It is impossible, in concluding, to agree with the eminent critic who, 
we are informed in the publishers' advertisement, has pronounced Mr. 
Skinner's work "as regards purity of logic and beauty of rhetoric 
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almost faultless." His use of words, his construction of sentences, and 
his theoretical flourishes are, to say the least, peculiar. He tells us 
(and italicises the proposition) that " the magnitude of any enterprise is 
measured by the versatility of others which surround it, and this last, 
in a great degree, by immediate territorial area," which is interpreted, 
if at all, by the next sentence : " Factures of hand or machinery will 
best flourish by the side of extended agriculture, and vice versa." 
This word "facture" possesses for him a singular charm, and we find 
" facturing," " facturer," and " factured " constantly repeated. He re- 
grets that in the United States " the simple semblance of honest man- 
hood, howeyer ignorant, is the only fitness required for a full exercise 
of the suffragan power." This will be new to many who have fancied 
that other qualifications were considered in the election of our bishops. 
A minority of voters becomes with him " a suffragan minority," and 
we are informed that " we cannot universalize the incongruous." "We 
do not remember to have met with a book so filled with absurd misap- 
plications of words. Mr. Skinner tells us that the style of his essays 
is intended to be " plain, clear, and unostentatious," the subject being 
such, he continues, " as to preclude all play of the imagination, flights 
of fancy, or figures of rhetoric." That he is not without rhetorical 
power, however, he lets the reader see by flights like these : " The 
exact date, however, of the inauguration of a metallic currency, — of 
the period when man first summoned the glistening metal from its 
hiding-place in the inner earth, and by the name of money made it a 
crystal messenger to lay the foundations of commerce, and thereby wed 
the human race to the cause of civilization, — slumbers among the mys- 
teries of the unrecorded past." Of the business community we learn 
that "their entire life in company with that of common humanity is 
but a game of chance, from the opening door of the cradle to the 
closing portal of the grave. Mystery envelops their every step, and 
their very existence is shrouded with uncertainty." Speaking of the 
voluntary consent by which in a democracy the people obey their 
rulers, the author says : " It is no insult to Omnipotence to say that the 
perfection of this compromising ability constitutes the dividing line 
between human and superhuman effort. It is the conclusive proof 
that man partakes of the image of his Maker." The time when man- 
kind first began to dig is described as the era when man " by the dona- 
tion of labor elected himself to a peerage with the forces of nature in 
persuading a responsive earth to augment its natural products and dis- 
seminate its hidden wealth." Similar examples of hazy thought and 
false rhetoric might be given to an unlimited extent. They annoy the 
reader on every page, and indicate what everything in the book leads 
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us to suppose, that it is not the result of careful thought, but a hasty 
production written to supply a temporary demand. 

To do Mr. Skinner justice, however, he does not despair of the 
Republic, and his influence, so far as it goes, is on the right side. Some 
parts of his book, as, for example, the chapter on Force Legislation, are 
valuable, but it cannot be said that he has contributed much toward 
what he is pleased to term the solution of our political issues. 



3. — The Romance of the Harem. By Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens, 
Author of " The English Governess at the Siamese Court." Illus- 
trated. Boston : James R. Oogood & Co. 1873. 

Our readers will recall Mrs. Leonowens's very entertaining book, 
" The English Governess at the Siamese Court," in which she gave 
the public the account of her residence in that remote and generally 
unknown part of the world, and they will gladly welcome another volume 
which throws light upon the condition of this singular people before it 
follows other countries in the adoption of the black coat, high hat, and 
common law of England. The author's experience was most excep- 
tional, living as she did in the most secluded part of an Eastern despot's 
home, and possessing over him and the unhappy women of his harem a 
very great influence, which she seems to have exercised to very good 
purpose. The condition in which the women lived, their dependence 
upon the favor of a jaded voluptuary, the suddenness and severity of the 
laws, all combine to produce the elements of every sort of tragedy ; and 
we find in this volume nothing but the grimmest tales, which throw the 
inventions of our civilized romancers far into the shade. Most obvi- 
ous, of course, is the pitiableness of it all, of the misery which the deg- 
radation of women surely entails ; but there is found a certain relief 
from this in the many instances Mrs. Leonowens gives us of the sim- 
plicity, fidelity, and earnestness which held their own alongside of 
great corruption. We suppose that to their incomplete civilization is 
due so much of the singleness and the lack of complexity of their char- 
acters ; they are, so to speak, more nearly heroic, by which we mean 
to indicate their difference from the many-sidedness of over or highly 
civilized people, \yhose minds are shaped by so many various influ- 
ences. It is this quality which gives the stories the author has collected 
their great solemnity ; all the incidents have a completeness ; they con- 
cern the whole lives of the actors in a way that is not so often seen in 
our lives, with their manifold, varying, interwoven conditions. "What, 
for instance, could be imagined more truly tragic than the first story, 



